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a nurse ceases to be considered a woman with heart and mind, but rather an 
automaton with tireless legs and wooden face, who rises, no matter how 
long she has been on hard duty, and stands in the presence of a dapper 
young doctor, who sits while he gives his orders in the office. Or in her 
probation days, when her cheery Good Morning is met with a cold look 
and why-do-you-speak-to-me-air, she realizes with wonder in her eyes that the 
haughty being she has addressed is a uniformed nurse, with a vastly inferior 
education and with little good breeding who will some day have "graduate 
nurse" on her card, whether the profession is proud of her or not. 

But that is another story and I must not diverge. It is only the experi- 
ence of this friend that comes to my mind. She worked through these 
days, made friends and helped the young probationers, so that the hard 
things she had learned had the sharp edges rounded a little. She did not 
get to finish on account of sickness brought on by drudgery in the hospital, 
but has since helped the doctors who know her and prefer her work over 
that of some graduate nurses. She has worked under some of the very best 
doctors and her ability has never been questioned. With only a short hospitaj 
training she has had three years of practical work. She does not pretend 
or want to usurp the graduate nurse, but does want to enter for examinations 
and register. 

In the field of men, work seems to be on a much broader plan. If some 
are stronger or better equipped than others, or have a diploma from a higher 
college, they do not flaunt it in the faces of those less fortunate, but give 
them their chance. It is an acknowledged fight for the survival of the fittest; 
but women, ever ready to criticise and disparage one another in so many 
things, even in this profession, where tenderness and sympathy play such 
a vast part, stand up and wave their trained-nurse's diploma on high with 
the battle-cry that no woman, however competent, unless she has endured the 
training to the end, shall in any wise enter the field. There are striking 
exceptions: Some nurses are born, not made. That splendid woman, Miss 
Clara Barton, who has devoted the greater part of her beautiful life ministering 
to the sick, whose worth and wonderful talent has been recognized by nearly 
every nation on earth, received her training in the great world of practical 
experience. 

This may be very poorly expressed, but in reading my Jottbnal these 
thoughts were uppermost on my mind. If the nurse's slogan could be: 

"Be just, be fair, 
To every woman, everywhere." 

Then there would be no injustice, for fairness injures no one. 
Missouri. G. F. L. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 
(Extracts from letter dated December 13) 

Deae Editob: After leaving Ceylon we travelled on to Diamond Harbor, 
which is in the Hooghly River, where the passengers went ashore by means 
of tenders, taking the train for Calcutta. As this meant leaving the ship for 
too great a length of time, considering there were patients on board, I had 
the pleasure of remaining on the ship, envied by some and condoled with by 
others. It was agreeably cool after the heat of the Red Sea, and the undisturbed 
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quiet on the ship was most welcome. I had the pleasure of visiting an Indian 
village where they rarely see white people, except the postmaster, the customs 
inspector, and a company of British soldiers stationed there. The current is 
very strong in all these mighty rivers, and particularly in the Hooghly, where 
it averages eight miles an hour during flood tide. The row boats are very 
strongly built, with long slender oars, held in place by means of ropes, instead 
of oar locks, and manned by eight men. These men are nude except for the 
loin cloth and turban, and they sit upon a floor level with the edge of the boat. 
For us a plank was removed, so that we could sit with our feet down. We 
tried to make a landing directly opposite the ship, as it would have taken 
an hour to row against the current to the regular landing place. As soon as 
the people saw our intention, four men came running toward us with a 
landing chair, and wading in up to their waists, carried us on their shoulders 
to dry land. The place is protected by dikes, and along these we walked, picking 
all sorts of odd flowers and startling many wonderful birds. 

The only cultivation here is the occasional rice field, but there is a large 
and very excellent brick yard, and the English are teaching the natives to 
build canals. So here also was a fine canal, primarily for irrigating purposes. 
The village itself was most attractive, consisting of a long street, fairly 
wide, with smaller ones branching off. The people pay rent for the ground, 
and build their own houses of mud. One young woman was just making her 
piazza. She was gracefully poised on one knee, and with her silver bracelets and 
anklets tinkling as she moved, she patted the wet mud floor smoothly into 
shape with her bare hands. The houses, most of them mere huts, are always 
closely huddled together, seeming to keep each other from falling down completely. 
Many of them are transformed into picturesque beauty by the vines growing 
luxuriantly from roof to roof. The babies are charming in their plump naked- 
ness, dressed in a string and a nose ring, some with a little moon stone pendant, 
which gave the appearance of the child's very much needing a handkerchief. 
We saw the hermit squatting in his little portico, lost in meditation, voluntarily 
cut off from communication with his fellows. We saw the scribe with the 
anxious and illiterate one having his letter written for him. 

As we came to the outskirts, past the many little dark booths where they 
sell their wares, past the strangely-moving, many-colored crowd, which is typical 
of India, never still, yet never hurrying, always going somewhere, doing some- 
thing, yet apparently idle, always giving the impression that either they or you 
are in a dream, — we came to a delightful bit of natural beauty, — a pond 
studded with cerise-colored lotus lilies, the banks crowded with tropical vege- 
tation. Out of the crowd of curious men and boys who were following us, we 
easily persuaded one, a slender bronze statue of about 14, to throw off 
his drapery and in his native underwear, which resembled a T-binder made 
of a red plaid kitchen towel, to dive gracefully into the water and secure 
an armful of these gorgeous lilies. For an equivalent of four cents, the flowers, 
cameras, and my parasol were carried for us by another bronze work of art, 
and in this lordly fashion we returned to the ship. It is so warm now that all 
the officers and many of the passengers are engaging cots and hammocks for 
sleeping on deck. My quarters are so comfortable that I have not found it 
necessary to make a change. 

Our next stop was Rangoon, made famous by the "Golden Pagoda." We 
have passed the land of the mosques, the minarets, the Hindu temples, with 
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their sacred animals and dreadful gods, and we come now to the land of the 
pagodas with the myriads of tinkling bells and the innumerable images of 
Buddha — each occupying a shrine — and each dripping with the wax of the many 
thousand candles which are brought as offerings. The approach to the Golden 
Pagoda consists of a long flight of steps, arranged in terraces. Here we find 
for sale the flowers and candles for offerings, strange Burmese toys, sweets, 
little gongs, paper parasols with very long handles, and the huge cigar smoked 
by the women and children. The people are of the Mongolian type, narrow- 
eyed, the men wearing the long braid. They do not pierce their noses nor 
paint their faces, as their religion is more a philosophy of life. The Burmese 
look bright and happy, and as if they might even possess a sense of humor. 
The children nearly all speak English, their bodies are clothed, and they are 
eager little guides and shop-keepers. This tall spire of gold towers above all 
the trees, chimneys and high buildings, until it stands alone, glistening against 
the sky, and may be seen for many miles. 

Yesterday was the first day of the second half of the trip, and today, 
for only the second time, we are having rain. Charlotte Ehblicher. 

DUTIES OF THE PERMANENT NURSE,— TWO REPLIES 

I 
Dear Editor: 

In reply to the letter of G. M. in the March Journal, — to my way of 
thinking, and from experience, the duties are numerous. In five years I have 
had two family positions, am still in the latter. You will find plenty to do, 
even in a household of many servants. A great deal depends on the case. 
There are servants to look after, give them medical aid and gain their con- 
fidence, shopping, clothes of the family to attend to, reading, driving, trips to 
plan, private matters to attend to, and the wants and comforts of one's 
patient, — trying to be cheerful one's self, and other duties that only one who 
has been in families a long time can understand. 

We are now taking the West Indies cruise, return to New York April 2nd. 
I get $2300 a year, and there are times when I feel that ten thousand could 
not pay for all I have to think of and do. 

Will some nurse write her experience in drug cases ? 
New York City. E. H. De. 

II 
Dear Editor: 

In answer to G. M., I would say the pay depends on the nurse's professional 
standing and ability, with the qualification of family means. 

As to work, — when there is no sickness, one never could tell what it 
should be, families differ so. I have been nursing thirty-one years, and for 
twenty-one in a family which has kept me busy in so many capacities it would 
be hard to say what they are. It would be easier to say what I had not been, 
and I have found this so with many graduates of my school who have filled 
similar positions. I have been nurse, visiting nurse, companion, promoter, 
counsellor, social worker, etc. In fact, the doctor who now has charge calls 
me a social nurse. The work is not unlike that of a superintendent in a hos- 
pital, it takes a woman of strong character and adaptability to fill such a 
position. I have known salaries to range from $800 a year to $1500. A salary 
of $1250 is equal to $3000 in any other position, for you have your board and 
housing and your washing is done. 
Maryland. S. G. H. 



